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AUTOMATISM. 

IN approaching a subject of such an uncertain nature, of 
such wide bearing and interest to humanity, and resting 
on the much disputed border of the unknown, it is only 
with the greatest regard for fact and approved hypotheses, 
and the utmost caution in reasoning that I have felt myself 
at all capable of developing it to any conclusion. The na- 
ture of the subject forbids any actual proof by our present 
facilities and in no place would I wish to assume my own 
infallibility. While the metaphysics of the question is, at 
present, of no practical use or bearing, yet a knowledge of 
the government of our actions and a conception of what 
this government and its rules should be, I may state to be 
the thing of highest utility and interest to us. According 
to Mill, "no belief which is contrary to the truth can be 
really useful," and so, at least, there is some excuse, aside 
from complete treatment of the subject, for developing its 
metaphysical side before proceeding to that of more im- 
mediate utility — the educational and moral phases. Many 
treatises and good have been written upon this subject, 
and many strong arguments pro and con adduced, but there 
is always a last word to be said, and the best inferences 
and reasons have been put to shame as the truth has slowly 
come to light. 

No man is so presumptuous as to assert that he recog- 
nizes all causes which tend toward the production of any 
phenomenon, but a faith that they exist and are discover- 
able, is what has led to the present glory and brilliance of 
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science. Man wonders and is curious now even as he was 
in the dim ages, but he has learned one lesson, — to investi- 
gate for natural causes instead of "explaining away" his 
ignorance by the creation of supernatural powers; and the 
answers which he gives to the questions of the universe 
to-day are not mere placebos to console his passion for an 
answer and to feed his emotions, but passion has been sup- 
planted by a higher and more lasting emotion; namely, 
the desire for the satisfaction of reason with positive and 
logically deduced knowledge ; and nothing more and noth- 
ing less will suffice. 

In order to conform to this inner desire and all that is 
implied with it, it is not necessary to exclude all belief and 
remain purely agnostic, but to have that belief bounded and 
governed by the known facts of science and its articles 
determined by the most plausible inferences adducible 
therefrom. All men, no matter in what age or circum- 
stances, have with the greatest legitimacy constructed a 
cosmos and not a chaos as their picture of the nature of 
things. For do they not see around them at all times direct 
evidence of law and order in the workings of all material 
forces ? And the least of confirmation is a pillar to belief. 

To develop here whatever system of belief might be 
entertained with the sanction of facts would hardly be 
within the confines of my subject, but suffice it to say that 
I agree with Spinoza who says that "an appeal to the inter- 
ference of a soul (or unknown spiritual force) in order to 
explain a corporeal state, is an admission that we do not 
know its cause." I can in no way sympathize with the 
inert mind of the Orient which, too drunk with sun and 
plenty, must depend upon the spirit to fill the vacancy in 
its knowledge, — a spirit about which it has even less of an 
idea than of the material phenomenon itself. In the ab- 
sence of knowledge we are only justified by an inference 
which we believe to be in the direction pointed out by facts. 
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Now the material and its actions are the only facts with 
which we are acquainted. Science has classified these facts 
of experience and induced laws therefrom and in every 
case the fact has been of a material and causative nature. 
It therefore becomes our first duty to attempt the reduc- 
tion of all phenomena to a physical, substantive basis and 
not, when we have no conception of the cause, to say that 
its nature is "spiritual," but courageously to assert our 
ignorance concerning it and work with the faith that it 
may be reduced to a natural, materially caused phenom- 
enon. Never ignorabimusl I shall preserve this rule, and 
work with this end in view in all that follows. 

It may satisfy some to ease their desire for rationality 
with the following statement of Haeckel, but, however true, 
it does not make a direct argument against the reason of 
the indeterminist, which first of all must be shown falla- 
cious before our own can trust the evidence. Professor 
Haeckel says, "As to the question of free-will which has 
kept the world busy for two thousand years, and which 
has produced so many books that encumber our libraries 
and accumulate dust therein, — this question also is no more 
than a memory. Of what value are vague suggestions 
based upon sentiment, in comparison with scientific deduc- 
tions ? The will indeed is not an inert force. It is a power 
of automatic and conscious reaction which is regulative 
and actively influential. But the inclinations that are in- 
separable from life itself explain this attribute, and as to 
the mode of action inherent in the will we only consider 
it free because, following the abstract and dualistic method 
of metaphysicians, we isolate this faculty from the condi- 
tions which determine it. We have not, first of all, to con- 
sider the will separately, and then examine the circum- 
stances wherein it acts. The will as given is burdened 
with a thousand determinations which heredity has settled 
upon it. And each of its resolutions is an adaptation of its 
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pre-existing inclination to actual circumstances. The 
strongest motive prevails mechanically by virtue of the 
laws which govern the statics of emotion. If then the 
merely abstract and verbal will appears free, the concrete 
will is determined like everything else in the universe." 

To say this in the face of the overwhelming number of 
scientific and unscientific indeterminists is not enough, 
and it is the object of this essay to adduce such reasons as 
will lead to the establishment of these statements as facts. 
In doing so, let me say that I do not consider it inconsistent 
to accept and reason from the tried theories of science 
which have stood the test of time and criticism. 

We know that during that comparatively simple condi- 
tion of the earth, before the Laurentian age and the pri- 
mordial deposits, a simple organic unit was produced. 
Bernard, who has made the cell his life-study, has reduced 
the cell, which had been formerly considered the unit of 
structure, to what he terms the "chromidial unit," a more 
elementary organic structure, having as definite a mor- 
phological significance in its own way as the cell. It can 
be claimed therefore that some such unit produced all the 
pre-cellular organisms which built up, among other less 
successful organisms, the famous cell with which biol- 
ogists usually start their record of life. Not only was the 
cell a highly efficient organism in itself, as is shown by the 
fact that so many unicellular organisms exist to-day, but 
it had the power of multiplying indefinitely and forming 
colonies, which colonies have become organisms specialized 
to numberless more and ever more complicated environ- 
ments. For the specialization of a large colony of cells 
as a whole must necessarily be able to reach a level of com- 
plexity higher than that to which any single cell could 
possibly attain. So thus life was raised from one level of 
complexity to a higher one, and it is by comparatively little 
reasoning that we reach the age of man. 
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Now in the simple stage of the earth's history and even 
later in the postcellular age, it is acknowledged that all 
phenomena obeyed explicitly the omnipotent, omnipresent 
law of cause-effect. The actions of the ameba are nothing 
but the simplest of reflexes from external stimuli and 
this same action is admitted to continue up to the lower 
vertebrates. All those who have expounded the doctrine 
of free will have, therefore, consciously or unconsciously, 
stated that at some unknown instant of time in the slow, 
gradual evolution of organic life, and also in the growth of 
the embryo or early life of the infant, the animal has 
ceased to act according to the natural laws of its previous 
action and a force has crept into a universe which em- 
braces all space, which is able to produce material phe- 
nomena on its own account and aside from the law that 
all motion possesses a cause of which it is the direct effect. 
Is it not absurd to hold that the action of a few of the 
higher animals are not caused and so proceed by "their 
own virtue?" Is this not exactly how primitive man "ex- 
plained away" any phenomenon of the cause of which he 
was ignorant? How unreasonable it is when we realize 
the complex nature of the subject of our study and the 
complex environment upon which he must react, to infer 
that his action is not a more complex one working by the 
same rules as his simpler action did in past ages at the 
time of his humble origin. It is a case of realizing that a 
million phenomena whose cause is known to reside in a 
certain law, surround one phenomenon, — that of the ac- 
tion of the higher animals, the complexity of which has 
baffled our investigation, and therefore that we do not 
assign this one to law, but label it a causeless phenomenon 
the action of which is based upon the "virtue of the will." 
It is the insignia and confession of the lack of knowledge 
and the lack of inductive reasoning power of a great num- 
ber of our professed scientific thinkers. They should ob- 
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serve their rule, namely, that if the law applies in a thousand 
cases the probability is a thousand to one that it will apply 
in the thousand and first case. 

There is also another serious difficulty which presents 
itself to the exponents of free will, and as yet none have 
replied successfully to Professor Clifford who I believe 
was the first to discover it. In extract it is this : the will, 
in being pure and uninfluenced in its choice or production 
of a material phenomenon, and therefore free, as they say, 
must, in not being governed according to cause-effect, in- 
fluence matter through the immaterial ; and aside from the 
fact that the existence of the immaterial is inconceivable, 
otherwise than that matter should be governed by any- 
thing but surrounding matter is also inconceivable, and 
both are therefore highly improbable. The conclusion 
therefore is inevitable that the will is a physical manifesta- 
tion and governed by the laws of physics. 

No real boundary exists between the unconscious in- 
voluntary actions of instinct born in us or of habits formed, 
and the subconscious "quasi-voluntary" action of brushing 
the dust off one's sleeve during a conversation, or between 
the subconscious and more complex reactions in full con- 
sciousness. It is a known fact that when the higher forms 
of memory appear in animal life, a fuller and more com- 
plete consciousness exists. And this is necessarily the case, 
for in order to obtain the more complex reactions of the 
higher animals, it is necessary that a greater memory of 
the results of actions be had and so a fuller consciousness 
for the revolving of the many memories to obtain the most 
favorable idea of the would-be consequence and so its en- 
actment. For the most favorable memory or idea of the 
consequences of actions determines our choice, on account 
of the self-instinct necessitated by the law of natural selec- 
tion and whatever social education we have had. 

Most indeterminists, believing that ab extra the mental 
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and physical processes go along on two parallel platforms 
— the mental activity opposite the corresponding physical 
activity — are confronted by this argument: Since we are 
reasoning beings, there is a chain of mental facts be- 
tween the incoming and a motor action, and so there is a 
complete chain of physical facts sufficient to produce the 
action ; for before and along with the mental act of willing 
there is a parallel brain action which is Caused and which 
causes the motor action. There is then no need for the 
parallel mental process theory, for by its parallelistic nature 
it destroys our incapacity for accounting for all phenomena 
physically, which incapacity caused its creation to "explain 
away" certain of the higher animal actions. The word 
mental should signify only in consciousness. 

Again, how can pure abstract "will" influence material 
action ? Allowing that not only to us but in abstract that 
"mental" processes intervene .between the sensation and 
motor action, how is one to get across from the physical 
to the mental platform and then back onto the physical 
again? This detour, made by metaphysicians on account 
of ignorance, leads me to doubt the existence of the "men- 
tal," immaterial platform. I fail to see the relation between 
will and motion by which one can cause the other, unless 
"will" and "mind" are inherent in it, i. e., a manifestation 
of molecular or molar motion and therefore governed ac- 
cording to cause-effect and not free. The following dia- 
gram will illustrate the point: 




If it be asserted that the psychical is inherent in in- 
organic nature, I have nothing to say, for molecular, 
atomic, and ionic structure is too little known ; but I believe 
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that it is inherent only in the sense that material compo- 
sition is such that it could produce (by combinations and 
processes unknown) conscious life. It has been said that 
consciousness as a form of motion is inconceivable, but ad- 
mitting its truth I do not consider it a valid argument 
against materialism, for what kind of an idea of conscious- 
ness can we have when consciousness can only be the sub- 
ject and never the object, as we are contained in it? 

So in conclusion on the physical facts of the case, the 
argument may be summed up in these words : In our devel- 
opment from the first transitional organic form to the cell 
and on through the gastraedic and invertebrate age our 
condition has resembled that of the monera, amoeba, pla- 
tode, and up to the lower vertebrates, whose action is so 
simple that it is readily admitted to be mechanical. But 
when we come to higher vertebrates and promammals, 
which we resembled at a more recent period, their constitu- 
tion and action has become so complex that we must aban- 
don consistency and say : because we see no cause of their 
actions is there none? No, reason forbids. Upon the 
fertilization of the ovum and the formation of the stem- 
cell the life of a human individual begins. This is a me- 
chanical process as is the development of the embryo; the 
early life of the infant is a combination of instinct and 
reflex action — purely mechanical. But after the plastic 
brain substance of the infant has received and held many 
impressions from the outside world he is equipped for a 
more complex reaction against it, and since many pro- 
fessed scientists neither realize what his memories are nor 
see how the most favorable one coupled with the self-pres- 
ervation instinct sets forth his action, so they assign the ac- 
tion to his pure will to do it and nothing else. Let us use 
reason in this case. If the action were considered dynam- 
ically and an investigation made of its exact molecular 
cause and its force it would be an operation among those 
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physiological infinitesimals which present calculation must 
neglect but to which faith must grant an existence. The 
removal of the cerebral hemisphere reduces all action to 
a pure and simple automatic nature and no one has had 
the opportunity, knowledge or facilities to watch and trace 
the origin of the so-called voluntary actions in the myste- 
rious mazes of the frontal brain. It remains for us but to 
wait until methods are so perfected and until men, realizing 
that knowledge is power, educate themselves unhesitatingly 
to investigate with a view towards their high aim, upon 
the highest form of living subject obtainable, for a con- 
firmation of those inferences we have deemed reasonable. 
"The higher we ascend in the vertebrate series toward 
man," says Dr. Carpenter, "the more evident does it become 
that the ordinary course of action is determined rather by 
the direction given through the cerebrum to the workings 
of the automatic mechanism than by its (the cerebrum's) 
own unconscious action." In other words, by reason rather 
than by instinct. And in man we find that everything is 
to be learned by experience, save what is imperatively re- 
quired for the maintenance of life — such as the rhythmical 
contractions of the heart, the peristaltic movements of the 
alimentary canal, the acts of swallowing and respiration 
and the like. It has already been mentioned that memory 
is the great prerequisite for all "voluntary" action, and it 
it is also known that the actions of the human embryo are 
not of that sort until 

"Nature whose heedless might 
Casts like some shipwrecked sailor, the poor babe, 
Naked and bleating on the shores of light." 

From that instant the memory is in process of formation, 
the conscious personality begins, habit adds to the role 
of the involuntary centers, which previously possessed only 
instinct, and the infant can thus react more perfectly upon 
complex conditions and exert less effort in the performance 
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of simple and necessarily repeated actions, for their per- 
formance has become habitual and subconscious. Thus he 
is able to direct his higher activities to the more difficult 
phases of his being — to this end has the law of natural 
selection, joined with variation, ever worked in the mental 
field. This is the pregnant fact upon which I shall build 
my argument from the mental side of the question. 

As shown under hypnosis, an impression of every ex- 
perience, of the sight of every performance of others, of 
the result of every action, is indelibly recorded in the 
brain, whether it ever be brought into consciousness or 
not. We therefore have for our use the knowledge of the 
result of a thousand actions, whether it be of the tongue 
or of the hand. Now we also possess from heredity the 
overwhelming instinct of self-preservation and its brother, 
the desire for what is productive of the greatest happiness 
to us. The following mental process is easily discernible 
by introspection: a condition arises in the environment 
necessitating a reaction ; the memory arises of certain re- 
sults upon the individual of an action of his own or of 
some one else ; if it be a favorable result his interest in the 
possible action is aroused and his attention is then directed 
toward it; the same occurs (from association of ideas in 
the memory) to four or five (taking an extreme case of 
indecision) ideas of possible action; the attention is di- 
rected then from one to the other and a comparison of 
them is made according to the individual's belief in the 
probable nature of their results; one appears more favor- 
able to his happiness and welfare than the others, where- 
upon it is acted out. Thus truly considering the necessity 
of memory, Plato has reason to name it a great and mighty 
goddess. If it were not for this cause-effect mental process, 
I would fear greatly for the happiness and interests of the 
individual, if there could be individual life without it. One 
of the potent factors in causing such a strenuous advocacy 
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of free-will is the pride and vanity of man in himself and 
his powers. But how often has that pride been humbled 
and how often must it be in the future when such facts 
as his low origin or his unlikeness to the image of God 
are forced upon his realization! 

The power of suggestion and association of idea with 
idea, such as I experience as I sit here writing, must also 
be thoroughly recognized and considered before any valid- 
ity, let alone prestige, can be given to the statements of an 
indeterminist. The previous paragraph has shown the 
method of the objective or higher faculties in arriving at 
a conclusion for action, but the memory, or what has been 
termed the unconscious, subjective mind is always amen- 
able to suggestion and will catch the objective faculties 
off their guard if possible. A friend related an excellent 
example of this some days ago: A young man who had 
determined to stop drinking was invited to step into a 
saloon and have a glass. He was prepared for this and 
the suggestion brought up the reply no. A few days later 
an old school friend met him and said, "Let's go in and 
sit down and talk over old times." He went in and it is 
unnecessary to say, succumbed. Taking up the association 
of memories or ideas, let me ask the free-will exponents 
if the "chance" were at all probable, of my turning ten 
minutes ago to the beginning of this paragraph and writ- 
ing the word the with which to start this paragraph, the 
idea of what I have just written springing spontaneously 
from my brain? I also ask them to exercise their powers 
of introspection until they have gained proficiency enough 
to trace back why they did this or thought that the moment 
before, winding the string (of cause-effect) as they go 
along and reach, say, their experience an hour ago. My 
opponents paradoxically admit that they are not reasoning 
men, for they say they do just as their "free will" pleases 
and, although moral men, are not governed by duty, re- 
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sponsibility, or fear of consequences. Freedom consists 
of a recognition of facts and a self-government according 
to them; bondage, of a struggle against them. I have al- 
ready determined what pleases us, — namely that of which 
the consequences are productive of our happiness and well- 
being. And the proud "free-willers, M I believe, have some 
hedonists in their ranks who will acknowledge what pleases 
them, so their acts being governed by that, they prove 
themselves traitors to the cause. Many people may become 
indeterminists and reach that abnormal state of mind in 
which they can trust themselves to a universe where law 
and lawlessness interchange indiscriminately, but I con- 
fess myself unable to reach that Nirvana. 

Our own immediate mental experience, therefore, has 
shown that we are no exception to the rule (in that 
we realize the mental antecedent — the why of our pur- 
pose) and they are as worthy of confidence, according to 
Dr. Carpenter, as are "deductions drawn from phenomena 
outside ourselves, which we can only rightfully interpret 
on the basis afforded by those very experiences, the test 
of the validity of such interpretation being furnished by 
their conformity to our other immediate experiences." It 
is well known that the hemisphereless frog or pigeon acts 
automatically when any thing directly stimulating is ad- 
ministered, but remains perfectly passive until then. The 
hemispheres, therefore, are the seats of higher conscious- 
ness wherein a more complex reaction is aroused from 
more distant and delicate stimuli from without — after the 
formation of the memory within — but not less automatic 
action. Our consciousness of effort arises from the many 
and intricate processes of conscious reasoning, judgment, 
etc., before arriving at a decision or choice, and is accom- 
panied by the feeling of effort arising from muscular move- 
ment. It has been often urged that, since neurosis can 
give rise to psychosis, it is surely quite accordant with the 
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fundamental principle of interaction to affirm that con- 
versely, psychosis can give rise to neurosis, just as the 
electricity generated in a voltaic battery by chemical change 
can itself produce chemical change. I quite agree — the 
psychosis being neurosis consciously felt. The neurosis 
afferently causes psychosis, i. e., causes will; the psy- 
chosis efferently (in regard to the ego) causes neurosis 
and bodily motion. He simply affirms the chain of cause- 
effect and the law of the conservation of energy. 

In fact, unless combination of memories were used to 
determine our actions and memory be but a rudiment, or 
else that memory is used for that purpose now, I can see 
no object past or present toward which it would be of 
utility. Darwin and his followers have shown that an 
animal possesses a function because it was either of use 
to its ancestors or to itself. Therefore since memory 
would be useless unless it helped and guided our actions 
we must concede that it does ; and we can also conclude that 
where animals acted in accordance with a more perfect 
memory (arising from variation) their actions were more 
in accordance with the requirements of nature and they 
more fit to live. Thus natural selection has produced this, 
as well as all other necessary functions. Who would at- 
tempt an explanation of the molecular causes of those 
imaginary actions in dreams? Memory is involved here 
but the channels through which we come to those imagina- 
tions are so subconscious as to baffle all introspection ; yet 
there is no manifestation of will in them and it is compara- 
tively easy to see the by-cause of conscious volitions. 

Under hypnotism the will or judgment is unconscious. 
The man is under the complete control of the present sug- 
gestion. Now we see that it is not a very beneficial reac- 
tion when no distinction can be made between the false and 
true, right and wrong, etc. And thus natural selection 
gave rise to the will — judgment (comparison of memories) 
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coupled with action. The comparison was and is necessary 
for existence by a high reaction even as the hemispheres 
were and are necessary to a reaction from more distant 
and delicate stimuli. The hemisphereless frog and the 
hypnotized man are admitted automatons but when there 
were neither of these conditions and the reaction was com- 
plex — from revolving of memories and comparison of them, 
and from distant stimuli they were thought uncaused as we 
had no knowledge or perception of them. Now that we 
see the why, we realize that automatic nature in the ab- 
sence of hypnoses or presence of the hemispheres as well as 
in the opposite conditions. 

On the freedom of choice this is the sole reply which 
I find from the indeterministic pen. "And yet on the 
deterministic doctrine, if I am attracted by the temptation 
of an immediate but immoral pleasure, and am deterred 
from it either by a sense of duty or by the fear of the 
remote consequences of the sin, I have no more 'choice' 
as to the course I shall take than has the piece of iron that 
is attracted in opposite directions by two unequal equi- 
distant magnets. Now my contention is not merely that 
I have a choice, but that the very existence of an idea that 
can be derived from no other source than human experi- 
ence, confirms that effect." I believe Dr. Carpenter per- 
fectly justified in making this statement. As to the person 
it is a choice (at the moment he does not figure out all 
reasons or causes, they being subconscious), but the 
"choice," not to us but abstractly, is determined and non- 
existent. The fact that all experience shows that motives 
which may exert a preponderating influence at one mo- 
ment, are comparatively powerless at another, and that, 
on the other hand, motives whose influence at one moment 
is scarcely felt, may come to acquire a force that makes 
them far outweigh those which at first overbalanced them, 
shows that, although we do not know what is really the 
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best decision, if we can be made to believe that a certain 
one is (by any means whatever) better, that is the one 
which the self-instinct, or whatever social education we 
have had, embodies with the proper action. Indeterminism 
confesses its inability to trace anything behind the will or 
existing before it which is in any way connected with it; 
determinism confesses that it sees and also consciously ex- 
periences (and what our consciousness tells us is the surest 
reality to us) a phenomenon existing before it in time and 
determinedly related to it. In other words, the will is not 
a spontaneous and independent thing leaning only against 
itself. 

Santayana says, "Mankind and all its works are un- 
deniably subject to gravity and to the law of projectiles; 
yet what is true of these phenomena in bulk seems to a 
superficial observation not to be true of them in detail, 
and a person may imagine that he subverts all the laws 
of physics whenever he wags his tongue, only in inorganic 
matter is the ruling of mechanism open to human inspec- 
tion ; here changes may be seen to be proportionate to the 
elements and situation in which they occur. .. . Physics 
cannot account for that minute motion and pullulation of 
the earth's crust of which human affairs are a portion. 
Human affairs have to be surveyed under the categories 

lying closer to those employed in memory and legend 

That this gulf is apparent only, being due to inadequacy 
and confusion in human perception rather than to inco- 
herence in things, is a speculative conviction altogether 

trustworthy Now the human senses are not at all fitted 

to represent an organism on the scale of the human body. 
They catch its idle gestures but not the inner processes 
which control its action. The senses are immeasurably too 
gross. What to them is a minimum visibile, a just per- 
ceptible atom, is in the body's structure, very likely, a 
system of worlds, the inner catclysms of which count in 
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producing that so-called atom's behaviour and endowing 
it with affinities apparently miraculous. What must the 
seed of animals contain, for instance, to be the ground, 
as it notoriously is, for every physical and moral property 
of the offspring?. . . . Any one who can at all catch the 
drift of experience — moral no less than spiritual — must 
feel that mechanism rules the whole world." 

According to Spinoza, that masterful combination of 
reason and intuitional insight, "A thing is said to be free 
(libera) which exists by the mere necessity of its own 
nature, and is determined in its actions by itself alone." 
If, then, men can attribute no reason for the willing of 
anything beyond the immediate cause, then the will is in- 
finite beyond that cause ; then the will is equal in power to 
God, in that He would have no control thereover and all 
the burden and responsibility of a choice, which may affect 
the lives of many men, is placed upon this will, infinite 
in its nature yet limited in its knowledge. It is not just nor 
right that God should place such responsibility in the un- 
governed hands of ignorance. As God is just and right- 
eous it follows "from these premises then, that men think 
themselves free inasmuch as they are conscious of their 
volitions and desires, and, as they are ignorant of the 
causes by which they are led to wish and desire, they do 
not even dream of their existence." It is then concluded 
(Prop. 48, Part II) "There is in no mind absolute or free 
will, but the mind is determined for this or that by a cause 
which is determined in its turn by another cause, and this 
one again by another, and so on to infinity. Proof. — The 
mind is a fixed and determined mode of thinking and 
therefore cannot be the free cause of its actions. It cannot 
have the absolute faculty of willing or unwilling, but in 
willing this or that, it must be determined from an infinite 
line of causation." 

Dr. James says in one of his essays, "The sting of the 
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word 'chance' seems to lie in the assumption that it means 
something positive, and that if anything happens by chance 
it must needs be something of an intrinsically irrational 
and preposterous sort." But I confess I can not see that 
unless chance is governed (or as he says, "needs be,") by 
reason or law (a contradiction in itself) how the result of 
the comparatively few higher animal actions of the future 
could be anything but "irrational or preposterous." It is 
a case of to be or not to be. If "chance" is to be governed 
by reason and by law we may expect the world to continue 
a part of a universe in the future and if it is not, that it will 
become participant in a nulliverse. Regret for our past 
actions and therefore the wish that something might be 
otherwise takes place in every passing hour and is but a 
confession that had we been wise enough our act would not 
have occasioned regret as it would have been governed by 
that wisdom. 

The distinct purposive intervention of the self-conscious 
ego is what should be designated as will, though the pur- 
pose and intervention be caused ; it is purely voluntary to 
us and gives no feeling of oppression although in the true 
sense not "will." Therefore to say that you cannot per- 
form will as I have re-defined it is untrue, for the memories 
and instincts — caused causes of the will, are a part and 
contained in yourself, i. e., to you the act is will. From a 
point of view outside of the self the ego is not responsible, 
but you are to yourself since the will is responsible for its 
conduct to the memories and instincts — the basis of the 
personality. Yes, and the responsibility is exactly fulfilled. 

I can do no better than conclude my argument from 
the mental point of view with an illustration from the 
thoughtful pen of Thomas Huxley: "Suppose that an adult 
man, in the full rigor of his faculties, could be suddenly 
placed in the world, as Adam is said to have been, and 
then left to do as he best might. How long would he be 
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left uneducated? Not five minutes. Nature would begin 
to teach him, through the eye, the ear, the touch, the 
properties of objects. Pain and pleasure would be at his 
elbow telling him to do this and avoid that; and by slow 
degrees the man would receive an education which, if nar- 
row, would be thorough, real, and adequate to his circum- 
stances, though there would be no extras and very few 
accomplishments. And if to this solitary man entered a 
second Adam, or, better still, an Eve, a new and greater 
world, that of social and moral phenomena, would be re- 
vealed. Joys and woes, compared with which all others 
might seem but faint shadows, would spring from the 
new relations. Happiness and sorrow would take the 
place of the coarser monitors, pleasure and pain ; but con- 
duct would still be shaped by the observation of the nat- 
ural consequences of actions; or, in other words, by the 
laws of the nature of man. Nor should I speak of this 
process of education as past, for any one, be he old as he 
may. For every man the world is as fresh as it was the 
first day, and as full of untold novelties for him who has 
eyes to see them. And nature is still continuing her patient 
education of us in that great university, the universe, of 
which we are all members, nature having no Test-Acts. 
Those who take honors in nature's university, who learn 
the laws which govern men and things and obey them, are 
the really great and successful men in this world. The 
great mass of mankind are the Toll/ who pick up just 
enough to get through without much discredit." 

I have quoted this at length because it so admirably 
conveys the meaning which I have tried to express in 
other words, and because it contains the foundation of my 
argument from the moral side of the question which is 
about to follow. In this domain the exponents of free will 
have considered themselves least needful of defence, but, 
as yet, I have not come upon any elucidation of this side 
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of the question which was exactly satisfactory to my de- 
mands. Either we are wrong when we blame, or God is 
immoral, and I greatly suspect that the fault is to be found 
in our lack of true moral comprehension, rather than in 
God. It then becomes my duty to whitewash the Devil, 
although to compel him to keep indoors is the work of the 
centuries. 

Going to the foundations of morality must necessarily 
give us a truer conception of the import of things, and must 
also lead, by way of our determinism, to a rational, opti- 
mistic, trusting conception of the universe if that doctrine 
is to be entertained by us for one moment. Before the 
advent of man, it is easily seen that nothing was moral or 
immoral, for those terms are merely relative to our mode 
of thinking and arose with it. Nothing therefore is within 
itself bad or good and the words signify only the fulfillment 
of the demands of our nature upon phenomena or the lack of 
it. That which does not acquiesce to our demands is called 
bad or evil and if it is shown that our demands are the 
result of comprehensive reasoning, i. e., that we can see 
to what end the action or being is directed, and that it is 
evil (detrimental to happiness and well-being of men) then 
we have a right to a pessimism toward that universe which 
would produce good and evil in motley alternation. It 
therefore devolves upon us here to prove that" the tendency 
of all phenomena is that which would secure the approba- 
tion of our moral nature if we could realize their end. Of 
course we can conceive what would be to us a perfect uni- 
verse where all pain and evil had a good in its place, but I 
think we can not censure the scheme or entertain a pes- 
simism if we find that all that is not good is productive of 
good, regardless of the conscious experience of the indi- 
vidual through whose suffering good is to be realized. 
Darwin truly states that no species or individual is perfect 
for its reaction upon its environment (whether of the com- 
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plex nature or of the continual change of the latter) and 
Hoffding perceives in his "critical" realism the never end- 
ing progress of life toward that perfection. Man's becom- 
ing a social animal has raised the complexity of his en- 
vironment a thousandfold, both in relation to the acts and 
thoughts of other men, and in the increased menace of dis- 
ease. Now although not so potent a factor as it was thought 
at first, the law of the natural selection of variant forms, 
cruel in itself, has been the sole means toward that good 
end, our mind. She selected those who gained and re- 
tained from dear experience (a seeming evil) the requisite 
knowledge. Although the weaklings and the deficients 
may have been fostered by an unexacting environment 
and the more fit cut off by accident, yet, in the first case, 
if the environment remained and nothing stepped in to 
improve the unfortunates and they generated degenerates 
which were still fostered by easy surroundings, the time 
came when the environment changed and their extermina- 
tion proceeded. If the fit were plucked by accident, and it 
was exceptional, yet the weeding still went on until ones of 
just as high a level of fitness were produced. Nature 
works slowly now through painful education (each age 
building upon the knowledge gained by the preceding ages 
from their diligence and to a less extent their lack of it 
and mistakes) and reaching a higher social scale, after 
having gone as far as possible with painful extermination, 
(natural selection has caused reason which has supplanted 
instinct and selection as factors in our development) toward 
that consummation, the craving for which has produced 
the greatest hope of the human breast — knowledge and 
happiness (perfect adaptation to environment). Thus 
science confirms with positive knowledge that these beliefs 
which originated in the heart of primitive man, are not 
empty and groundless, but even confirms them along with 
that other — of an omnipresent, omnipotent God, which it 
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explains as a realization of the presence of The Law (of 
cause-effect). 

The morphine fiend could not help himself because he 
was fated from eternity to pain; he had better not been 
born; but the law of life and of death cares not if a spark 
of consciousness suffer nor whether the spark know the 
consequences of its action or not. "Ignorance of the law 
is no excuse, and the wages of sin is death." Whether the 
victim is able to help his action or not the evil to him 
exists and although the act is an "evil" which, according 
to free-will, might not have been, it happened and the 
universe, be it a monism or dualism, possess we one element 
(causality) or two elements (causality and free-will), is 
responsible for its existence and the victim a right to 
pessimism as long as he regards himself. In either doc- 
trine the only way out of the difficulty that I can see is to 
take the more comprehensive view, whether you be the 
victim or not. The invisibility and slow working of the 
evolutionary law (physical, mental, or social) may make 
this seem to be closet philosophy, but it is only when we 
make a retrospection of the ages that the great underlying 
influences come into broad daylight. 

Let us take, by way of illustration, an event told by Dr. 
James. He says: "At Brockton, the other day, a man, 
to get rid of the wife whose existence bored him, inveigled 
her into a desert spot, shot her four times and then as she 
lay on the ground and said to him, 'You didn't do it on 
purpose, did you dear?' replied, 'No, I didn't do it on pur- 
pose,' as he raised a rock and smashed her skull." The 
Doctor remarks, "We feel that although a perfect mechan- 
ical fit to the rest of the universe, it is a bad moral fit and 
that something else would really have been better in its 
place." I do not say that something else would not have 
been better in its place, but his universe, as well as mine, 
must account for it and palliate the crime to us with a 
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reason which gains our moral approbation for its existence. 
I say that our moral view is not the true view, else it would 
allow the existence of these "evils." No evil is necessary, 
but as long as we are ignorant or governed by blind pas- 
sion, we are not perfect in our environment, and the "evils" 
are bound to exist. The causes of such actions as these 
are unhealthy bodies, or minds which have not learned 
from their own or others experience (i. e., educated to 
a wrong environment), or who do not recognize the 
stronger demands of society or are guided by passion in 
lieu of the only legitimate monitor reason. Now, seeing 
these causes, could we blame the action of this Brockton 
man ? Or could we blame the universe as immoral when it 
is necessary to evolve slowly into the social state and 
therefore actions such as this, reversions, come to pass in 
a state of society where they are immoral — individual 
strife was not immoral where individualism and natural 
selection were working as it led to a great good, — the 
physical and brain development of the race. But reason, 
experience, and social or moral education are taking place 
and the future we believe to promise a better condition. 
There is no more immorality in this mental reversion than 
in a physical reversion such as the famous Miss Julia Pas- 
trana or a tailed boy. In fact, unless the experience of 
the past and our possession of reason counted for some- 
thing in our life, I do not see how any social evolution, 
an optimistic view of the future, or any reason for our 
progress thus far can be had, since natural selection has 
become nil to us. The conscious experience of healthy men 
affirms the potency of reason and experience and as this 
is the surest of reality to us, I believe no doubt can be had. 
Even if there were no other palliation to our just desire 
for a rational and moral universe, the fact of the educa- 
tional value of this Brockton example as an admonition to 
posterity would be sufficient. 
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But this action which I have just explained is rudi- 
mentary — the remains of a lower stage of mental evolu- 
tion. The self-instinct was necessarily the first produced 
by natural selection and still remains with us although not 
playing such an important part. The preservation of the 
young or the family next arose and all actions were sacri- 
ficed to it; outside of the family the self -instinct was then 
guide. So lived our remote ancestors. But the develop- 
ment of the brain meant the birth of memory, comparison, 
and reason, for those individuals who possessed a little 
better memory of the consequences of actions were able to 
determine what would be the most probable result of one 
not yet performed and so could better serve their self or 
family instincts. Thus with the birth of reason, instinct 
became but a secondary factor, and our primitive ancestors, 
reasoning that a greater surety of food and protection was 
given by that social institution, the tribe, formed in those 
more efficient bodies, which had a greater scope of action 
than was possible for an individual. Natural selection 
still kept up a certain low standard within the tribe (by 
rivalry for females and by disease) and also outside of the 
tribe by selecting those tribes of the greatest population 
or best organization, thus spreading tribal formation over 
the continents. But to-day with the decrease of rivalry 
inside and outside of our social institutions, i. e., decrease 
of war, disease and personal conflict, natural selection has 
become almost inert. Our evolution — the evolution of our 
organization — is proceeding by means of the reasoning 
powers of man and by the necessity for social action forced 
upon him by his fellows. In early life he imitates and then 
sees the reason and expediency of social action. The self- 
instinct, the love instinct, the family instinct are here to 
stay, but as social evolution advances all actions are not 
caused by the first or as later by the first and second or as 
later when the field of action was divided among the first, 
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second and third, but the field of each of these instincts 
approaches its limits as the broader fields of service to the 
nation, and later to society, develop. 

Thus we see that natural selection produced a high 
type of individual, produced the self-instinct, the family- 
instinct, and had a small part in producing the tribe semi- 
instinct. Then as reason also developed and partly by it, 
by instinct, or by imitation, men banded into nations, nat- 
ural selection slowly subsided and organization and edu- 
cation appeared. The self-instinct of the leaders was lim- 
ited by the strength of the demands of the others even as 
it is to-day, the difference being in the strength of the 
demands. People seldom obtain any more than they de- 
mand as self-instinct has the field (produces actions) until 
it is encroached upon by the stronger demands of our fel- 
lows. Thus the only moral law, and the only expedient 
mode of action for ourselves is to comply with the stronger 
social demands as far as they extend — not so far that we 
are overcome by the self-action of others. Thus we must 
fight individually to the extent that individualism is prac- 
ticed by others and must conform to the growing demand 
for social action — but not as far as the new twigs which 
must find nourishment and grow before they will bear our 
weight. The cause of great suffering has been and will 
be, (until the limit — utilitarianism — is reached through 
education) in social evolution, in determining how far, in 
regard to one's self, social action encroaches our field of 
expedient self-action. In the most successful lives this di- 
viding line is more approximately determined, and those 
are unfortunates, who from lack of observation or fore- 
sight act either as the criminal, robber, small tyrant, etc., 
(too much individualism) or such few and unnatural men 
as Timon of Athens of whom it could be said: 

"Poor honest lord, brought low by bis own heart, 
Undone by goodness I Strange unusual blood, 
When man's worst sin is, he does too much good!" 
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They are to be pitied, but that which caused their action 
cannot be censured as immoral because it is a necessary 
accompaniment of the individual-social metamorphosis, and 
all admit that the end of social evolution is one of the great- 
est goods attainable by man. 

At the present day an excellent example of this is af- 
forded by the action of Germany in European affairs, and 
is applicable individually as well as nationally. Germany 
has asserted her self-rights as far as possible. She has 
exacted Alsace-Lorraine from France and is now endeav- 
oring to shut her out of Morocco. It is a case of get as 
much as you can without burning your fingers. Now were 
England, France, and Russia to form a coalition, a strong 
demand would be created and, being expedient, Germany 
would have to comply with it. This is of course explaining 
the extreme expedient selfish case as it exists to-day. But 
there are others against whom there is not so strong an 
individual competition and who then can comply also with 
the lesser demands of society. As social evolution pro- 
gresses these necessarily become greater in numbers and 
the evolution gains increasing force as it advances. As 
the child's first social acts are imitative and educationally 
induced and as later he sees the expediency of social insti- 
tutions and demands, so progresses his moral education. 
And if he has the self-instinct strongly developed, its field 
of action in him will be limited only by the strongest and 
most immediate demands of society— demands which re- 
quire the minimum amount of social action only, and he 
will not contribute to social progress. But those in whom 
the instinct is not of such force or who have been educated 
in highly organized communities, do not stop social action 
and revert to self-action only at the strongest demands 
of society, but comply with the lesser demands; themselves 
create lesser demands and strengthen the pre-existing 
ones, so that the social evolution of any community or 
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people depends on the number of this type of individual 
that it contains — if the self-actors predominate evolution 
would necessarily tend to revert to the remote unsocial 
period and vice versa. The great factor in producing the 
less selfish actors in the majority is, that once headed in 
the direction (usually by education) like habit, the tend- 
ency is to let the field of self-instinct be encroached upon 
gradually more and more (of course retaining as much 
of the instinct as is required by expediency to combat with 
the amount of self-action of others at the stage of evolu- 
tion of the time of the individual). Thus the field of 
social action widens and limits that of self-action. New 
demands are created, by a majority; the former weak ones 
strengthened, and the strong ones are become a matter of 
course and habit. 

It is apparent from this how any set rule for moral 
action has only been valid for the state of society at its 
birth, and how in order to lead the most satisfactory life 
we must comprehend (approximately) the existing state 
of social evolution — must observe and follow the amount 
of social action that can be indulged in without neglecting 
the individual action necessary to maintain one's self. Thus 
utilitarianism in being the consummation of moral or so- 
cial evolution — all actions for the good of society and the 
maximum individual welfare possible for all (the welfare 
of society's individuals being its own) is not a fit "working 
hypothesis" to-day as a certain amount of self-action must 
be mixed with the social. It is, I believe, the goal of social 
evolution — distant, undiscernible, on the other brow of the 
earth — and we know the earth is round. Utilitarianism, 
service substituted for gain, thus seems the far off end 
of moral action. 

I can in no way agree with M. Elie Metchnikoff, who, 
after showing the insufficiencies of the moral doctrines 
of Kant and Spencer says, "The ideal will rather be that 
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of men who will be self-sufficient and who will no longer 
permit others to do them good" — in other words the 
super-man of Nietzsche. He, a biologist and scientist, 
fails to scan the field of organic development and does 
not see that organization is the keyword to all progress 
in that field. The organization of "chromideals" into 
cells ; the organization of cells into communities or organ- 
isms and lastly the organization of organisms into what 
we call nations and states. The key-word to organization 
is not self-sufficiency but specialization, cooperation, recip- 
rocal action. The cells perform different functions and 
loyally work with the welfare of all the other cells (the 
community) in view, and the organism or community can 
function where the single cell could not. The analogy is 
complete. He fails to see that in order for the family to 
exist, one member must procure food and protection, one 
must raise the offspring, and the offspring when indepen- 
dent can then become the head of another family (it being 
necessary for the higher action of the animal that its in- 
fantile development be longer). In the tribe some must 
procure foOd, others make implements, others protect, etc., 
in order that individually the tribe may better live and 
function in accordance with a more complex environment. 
Would this not be a low social state if each individual had 
to grow or hunt his own food, manufacture his clothes, 
his house, his vehicles, etc.? He would be self-sufficient 
and no one would be doing him good ! 

The relations of the part to the whole in any highly 
specialized society are analogous to those of the vital or- 
gans to the human body. There is paralysis throughout 
the system when its functions are interrupted. The lower 
forms of life are so simple that you cut and subdivide them 
at will without any impairment of vitality, but as organi- 
zation develops, with a circulatory system and coordinate 
functions for the several parts, their independence is lost. 
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And so in a primitive society the individual is compara- 
tively independent, but as organization takes place and 
specialization proceeds and the exchanges of civilized life 
develop, the well-being of the individual becomes more 
and more dependent upon his cooperation with the other 
individuals. "Our civilization is based upon the division 
of labor. Its industrial efficiency, its wealth of production, 
its comfort and luxuries and variety of opportunity, are 
the results of cooperative effort. If each member of the 
community, instead of supplying his own wants, devotes 
himself to one thing and all exchange the surplus products 
with each other, the sum-total of their production and pos- 
sessions is increased." Specialization and not self-suffi- 
ciency is the first word in organization, civilization, and 
social evolution. 

Society is automatically regulated, for each man will 
select as his vocation that mode of action for which society 
pays most and which he believes himself capable of ful- 
filling, i. e., to him the strongest demanded (highest paid) 
mode of action. And according to his ability will he suc- 
ceed in supplying the demand or descending to a position 
where he can. To trace the demands of society upon the 
individual, is to trace the social and moral evolution of the 
race. 

I can see nothing but benefit and increase of happiness 
from the struggle of the old with the increasing new idea 
of social duty and in the unhappiness, pain, and sorrow 
caused by the non-conformity of those unlucky individuals 
who lacked the wisdom to obey the demands of society as 
far as these went, or who. disregarded the necessary, indi- 
vidual self-action for their happiness in that state of social 
evolution. The battle has brought and is bringing our 
more complete organization and individual specialization, 
and hence greater individual safety from disease, from im- 
proper education and from all such mistakes and imper- 
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fections as now exist in our governmental and labor or- 
ganization. The mistakes are a benefit to posterity as it 
learns from them what should be built upon the present 
inherited foundation to further the completion of the struc- 
ture. 

So I have shown the reasons, the why, the by-cause of 
our social actions — which form a great percent of all our 
actions, and have also shown therefore that they are no 
less automatic than the others. And not only that but I 
have palliated to our demands for a completely good, un- 
sullied universe, the number of so-called evils, — the sor- 
rows and pains, which have arisen along with the social 
evolution as well as those which have arisen from the 
physical evolution. 

It is asked, what is the meaning, the import, the pur- 
pose of it all, why the necessity of this development? I can 
only answer, the universe is infinite. What could be the 
purpose of the purpose, or the import of the import? Were 
matter absolutely dense — without motion, we would have 
no problem; but change is the second most apparent phe- 
nomenon. There can be but one kind of change and that 
is of the position of matter. This may be resolved into 
molecular and molar motion. If a change in the kind of 
motion is made it is in the cycle of molecular to molar and 
by contact of bodies back into molecular motion. There 
is no purpose, that is too human a mode of thinking. There 
is but one possible process and that is change. In the 
universe existence and necessity are the factors; they are 
not finite as the mind, but free — on account of themselves 
alone. I sit and watch the development of a crystal — of 
which we are the molecules, our cells atoms, and our 
"chromidials" ions. The change of this crystal is molec- 
ular into the more substantial molar state accompanying 
and a part of the earth's change from nebulous to a more 
solid condition. There is as much import in our develop- 
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ment as the development of a grain of salt from solution, 
and the performance of the experiment is a show con- 
tinuous. So much for the metaphysics of the question. 

I have now, I believe, covered the entire scope of phe- 
nomena, have shown the reasons, — the causes of all actions, 
individual and social, and have shown how each leads life 
on to "a consummation devoutly to be wished." Thus the 
dread figure of "evil" has been exposed as a negative quan- 
tity while we admit and try to exterminate the to us evil. 
I have shown that we can blame nothing and that an op- 
timism concerning the universe and its automatism is enter- 
tainable. Viscount Amberly has written, "Not in so slov- 
enly a manner has the work of nature been performed. 
We are no more free to disturb the harmony and beauty 
of the universe than are the stars in their courses or the 
planets in their orbits . Our courses and orbits are no less 
fixed than theirs, and it is but the imperfection of our 
knowledge, if they have not been and cannot yet be dis- 
covered. But it would be a lamentable blot upon a uni- 
verse, where all things are fixed by a law 'in whom there 
is no variableness nor shadow of turning' were there per- 
mitted to exist a race of creatures who were a law unto 
themselves." It is already recognized that knowledge re- 
pays a hundredfold the sweat that it cost us in this martyr- 
dom of man, for we are thereby enabled to govern our 
future actions with greater wisdom and with more perfect 
reasoning, so I need not lay so great stress upon the almost 
omnipotence of the environment, the education of us all. 

Thus, in the belief that "Alles verstehen isl Alles dul- 
dett," I widen my moral horizon from that of Dr. James, 
and find no phenomenon caused by that law-perfect-in- 
itself : cause-effect, which is not perfect mechanically and 
morally. I make suffering a good and destroy the word 
evil. Concerning the necessity for "evil"; there is no ne- 
cessity and its existence is only caused by our imperfec- 
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tion, our ignorance. I no more regret the above incidents 
than I commend one of the opposite character (except for 
purpose of encouragement) or blame hydrochloric acid for 
acting upon zinc. If they say, well then there is no use 
in our trying, things will happen as set from eternity, I say, 
unless you do act according to that necessary instinct and 
competent memory you will justly become a victim and 
you or your life, if nothing of an opposite influence affect 
you or it, will justly become martyrs and perish in the 
cause of good. Nature cares nothing for individuals and 
it is the individual's self-instinct which has brought the 
free-will and immortality doctrines into being. "The op- 
timism of scientific minds rests in the belief that upon the 
physical plane — the development of bodily vigor, or upon 
the intellectual plane — making him capable of reasoning 
and thinking for himself, or upon the ethical plane — mak- 
ing him a useful, trustworthy human being, all dependent 
upon beneficial heredity and educational environment, that 
mankind must be strong, able and free, and that we shall 
not dwindle into physical weaklings, intellectual nonenti- 
ties, or spiritual slaves or fanatics." Munro continues, 
"Life consists in the free exercise of our faculties and 
happiness in the successful performance of duty and 
achievement." Indeed I am sure we can rely upon that 
factor which exterminates human inertness, and without 
which I can see no advancement, no cause for the struggle 
and no justification of evil to our moral natures. 

Some say that the effect of this belief on them would 
be a feeling of a weight and pressure of the rule of mech- 
anism, that they must feel free in order to remain happy 
and that there is something uncanny in regarding living 
creatures as mere complicated machines. These are cer- 
tain preconceived ideas, arising, not from a change of belief 
induced by reason or by considering, as I have shown, that 
the will to us exists, but from a certain fear of the un- 
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accustomed caused by the absence or removal of a belief 
which had become a habit. Many peoples have lived happy 
with no feeling of oppression and been fatalists, — such as 
the old Anglo-Saxons and their wierd or fate, the Arabians 
and Persians who saw in all that took place the inevitable 
will of Allah, or,- in more recent times, the Calvinists and 
others who betook themselves to this belief as the great and 
only consolation against the wrongs and injustices of the 
world. They were taught the belief; it was a part of them 
the same as the idea of free willing is a part of the majority 
of people to-day and so the opposite doctrine repulsive. We 
are thus human. It is a simple matter of attaining the cor- 
rect attitude of mind and accustoming oneself to the idea, 
which is facilitated by the fact that will to us exists and that 
mechanism is more rational, more truthful, and more easily 
conceived. 

A few more remarks will conclude all that I have to say. 
The belief that events are determinedly related to the con- 
dition of things immediately preceding them, is now held 
by all important thinkers in respect to all kinds of phe- 
nomena except higher animal volitions. In each successive 
department of fact, conflicting modes of thought have re- 
ceded and faded until at last they have vanished every- 
where except from this "mysterious citadel of the will." 
Then if we have any regard for consistency, and any re- 
gard for what facts, so far as we can see, tend to state, it 
is without the least disturbance of our scientific conscience 
that we can hold, until otherwise proven, that man is only 
a more complicated and variously endowed automaton, 
physical causes solely determining his bodily actions; the 
molecular activities of his cerebrum producing the succes- 
sion of his mental states ; and brain changes the real origin 
of those movements he is accustomed to regard as express- 
ing his feelings, or as executing his intentions, those feel- 
ings and intentions being the mere "concomitant symbols 
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in consciousness." That the universe ought to be rational 
is what these conscious feelings tell us, and I think I have 
ascertained that most rational conception, monism. Reason 
should be satisfied and I have shown that all things are gov- 
erned according to that reason which actuates them. Know- 
ing that we cannot help doing what our heredity and en- 
vironment necessitates, I have inferred the direction that 
may be given to the whole course of a life by a little effort 
on the part of another to fit the man better to his surround- 
ings and to insure his well-being. And lastly, the most 
important, I have shown that we may entertain an opti- 
mism concerning the universe, a view at once so necessary 
to our peace of mind and to our obtaining the best out of an 
existence where life must be thought worth the living and 
the struggle to repay its cost. In fact I see no reason why 
we should not welcome with open arms a conception so 
beneficial to the body, to the understanding and to the 
craving of the heart. 

Stewart P. Foltz. 
Asheville, N. C. 



